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provided.   Any disputes arising out of this arrangement were to be heard
and determined by the Nawab's officers.

The Court of Directors appreciated Vansittart's good Intentions in reach-
ing this agreement;1 but of greater immediate significance was the opposi-
tion and hostility of the Calcutta Council. Vansittart in concluding the
settlement with Mir Qasim had not taken any one into his confidence except
the young Councillor Warren Hastings who had accompanied him to
Monghyr, and the majority viewed it with rancour and hostility. They
rejected the Governor's regulations and decided that although the English
were entitled by the far man to trade in country produce duty-free, the Nawab
could be allowed a 2^4 per cent duty on salt only, and that the gumashtas of
the English would not be subject to the jurisdiction of the Nawab's officials, But
in the meantime Mir Qasim, without waiting for general orders to be issued,
had divulged the plan to his officers who started tyrannizing over the Com-
pany's guinashtas. The Company's servants, on the other hand, resisted
these demands for payment of the duties fixed by Vansittart unless they were
instructed by the Council to do so and sought to protect their trade even by
resorting to force. The Nawab, finding that Vansittart's orders were either
evaded or disobeyed and that his representations produced no effect, became
indignant and impatient. "If the English gomashtahs will carry on their
trade, according to the custom practised by other merchants, it is well. If
not, I have no resource, but to make use, as you do, of expressions tending
to dissolve our friendship. My reputation and honour are dearer to me than
life. If you are inclined to let friendship subsist between us, you ought to
lay aside these disturbances and altercations, which must produce a rupture,
and if you are inclined to break with me, let me know it immediately, that
I may have nothing further to do with these things, for I can bear them no
longer."5 In desperate retaliation he resolved to abolish all duties for two
years on all goods of all merchants, insisted on the removal of English troops
from Patna and detained six boats laden with muskets for that place. The
Government at Fort William looked upon the conduct of the Nawab as an
open declaration of war, and Ellis, the Chief of Patna factory, brought the
question to the arbitrament of the sword by his roughly planned and ill-
conducted attack on Patna on 25 June 1763. Mir Qasim had recently taken
great pains, in view of such a contingency, to recruit soldiers and discipline
them and he welcomed Ellis's attack. "Exult not upon the success which
you have gained merely by treachery and night assaults.. . By the will of God,
you shall see in what manner this shall be revenged and retaliated/'*1

The President and Council decided to depose Mir Qasim and concluded
a treaty with Mir Jafar on 10 July 1763 reinstating him in the subahdari of
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The Court of Directors welcomed this decision.7
War was declared against Mir Qasim and prosecuted with the utmost vigour.
Major Adams advanced to Murshidabad and within four months inflicted on
Mir Qasim a series of defeats at Ivatwa, Gheria, Sooty and Udanala. The
hard-pressed Nawab fled to Patna and in a wanton spirit of rage and revenge
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